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WHAT ARE YOU DOING 


TO HELP? 


CATS KILL MILLIONS 


S OF DOLLARS WORTH 


OF GAME EACH YEAR 


EDITORIAL 


MR. SPORTSMAN: 


How much game is going to be on your old stamp- 
ing ground next fall? Is there any there NOW? If 
so, how is it faring? Are there any stray cats or 
dogs living off your next season’s bag? Is the place 
overrun with these and other predators? Better take a 
little time off some day and look it over—It would be 
good business. If you expect ‘to reap a worthwhile 
profit on the investment you make when you buy a 
hunting license you must increase your interest in 
wild life conservation. Only the poorest kind of busi- 
nessman makes an investment and then pays no atten- 
tion to it afterwards. The corporation in which your 
confidence is placed will do everything possible to 
protect your interests—and the Game Commission is 
doing likewise to protect the game which your money 
has made possible. But where you can’t always com- 
bat human predators who seek to rob you of your life 
savings, you CAN assist in removing the four-footed 
and winged predators which are stealing your game. 
Did you ever stop to think how much effect one house 


cat will have on your next year’s bag? If you haven't 














you had better start now. Remember the cat EATS 


EVERY DAY and I'll wager that unless he is hunted 
down and killed he will account for more game in a 
year than you will in your whole lifetime. Get busy 
and look over the old stamping ground. You may be 
a member of a hunting camp or perhaps own one 
yourself. Look in on it now and then to see that every- 
thing is all right. Maybe someone has broken in and 
stolen much valuable equipment—maybe a family of 
rorcupines have chewed the floor up—or maybe it 
burned down for that matter. And here’s another 
thing. It won’t be long ’till next hunting season, so in 
the meantime try to promote more friendly relations 
with your local landowners. Remember that civility 
costs you nothing and farmers can often give you A 
GOOD TIME AND VALUABLE INFORMATION. 
ERNEST E. HARWOOD, 


Executive Secretary. 
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O N August 1, 1934, was dedicated to the sportsmen 
of Pennsylvania the Game Commission’s new- 
est farm for the propagation of game animals 
and birds. The purchase of this farm was author- 
ized in February, 1933, and it was particularly 
through the activities of Commissioner Ralph L. 
Eckenstein, who was appointed a committee of one 
and who worked in cooperation with a group of in- 
terested sportsmen in Lycoming County, that the site 
on which the farm is located was finally selected. 
The Game Commission after due consideration ap- 
proved the purchase of this site in August, 1933. 
From then on things became very active along the 
banks of the Loyalsock and finally there grew out 
of an ordinary agricultural plot of ground one of 
those units which has made the propagation of game 
in Pennsylvania, a world famous institution. 

This farm is ideally located. It is just within the 
hills that make up the main range of mountains 
through which flows the beautiful Loyalsock Creek. 
These hills act as a natural protection on all sides 
for the piece of bottom land on which the main por- 
tion of the farm is laid out. There are approxi- 
mately 220 acres in this tract all of which is good 
farmland. 

At the present time ringnecked pheasants, rabbits, 
mallard ducks and wild turkeys are being propagated, 
as well as a few of the more fancy pheasants for 
exhibition purposes. The farm is equipped to handle 
10,000 ringnecked pheasant chicks but it is the plan 
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Judge Larrabee, Master of Ceremonies, Opening Program 


Reflection Pool 


of the Commission to further expand the equipment 
to a production capacity of 20,000 or more a season. 
Propagation of other animals will be likewise ex- 
panded if opportunity permits. 

The equipment the Game Commission has installed 
for the breeding and rearing of the respective game 
animals is of the latest and best obtainable in con- 
formation with the already well established practices 
of artificial rearing. 

Not only is the Loyalsock Game Farm _ ideally 
located from the standpoint of a Game Farm but it 
is also happily situated as an attractive spot for the 
public. Directly in front of the superintendent’s resi- 
dence is the largest pool on the Loyalsock Creek 
which has become a mecca for swimmers for miles 
around and on pleasant days in the summer several 
thousand people congregate in the water and along 
the bank to enjoy the water sports. The Game Com- 
mission favors this situation and has_ supplied 
equipment for the swimming pool in order to impress 
the public with the fact that they are welcome. 

With the annual picnic of the Consolidated Sports- 
men’s Association of Lycoming County, one of the 
largest sportsmen’s gatherings in the State, taking 
place on Wednesday afternoon, August list, it was 
but natural that the dedication services of the Loyal- 
sock Farm should take place in coordination with 
the picnic. About noon the citizens of Lycoming 
County and the distinguished guests began to congre- 








gate. The time preceding the assembly was spent 
in visiting, looking over the exhibition pens and 
viewing the grounds in general. One of the high 
points of attraction was the reflection pool in front 
of the dedication monument which was landscaped 
with water lilies, evergreens and pond plants. 

At one o’clock the people assembled in front of the 
temporary speaker’s platform and the meeting was 
opened by Judge Don M. Larrabee, President of the 
Consolidated Sportsmen’s Association of Lycoming 
County. The invocation was read as a poem by Rev. 
J. Ray Houser. The flag was then raised by Boy 
Scouts with the playing of the Star Spangled Banner. 

The dedication address was delivered by the Hon. 
Adolf Muller, President of the Board of Game Com- 
missioners, who in his speech stressed the growing 
numbers of sportsmen from 1895 to the present time 
and impressed his hearers with the fact that they 
now number almost three quarters of a million. He 
pointed out that the Game Farms, that the game 
management, that all the functions of the Game Com- 
mission, as a whole, were dependent upon the hunt- 
er’s license fund. He expressed his gratitude that 
legislation had permitted the hunter’s license fund 
to remain intact and to be applied directly to ac- 
tivities of the Game Commission. He paid tribute 
to several individuals who were directly concerned Hon. Adolf Muller Delivering Dedicatory Address 











definitely known to have been present appear below: 

Major-General E. C. Shannon, Lieutenant Governor 
of Pennsylvania; Major Stahley M. Livingston, Penn- 
sylvania National Guard; Hon. Richard J. Beamish, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth; Hon. William A. 
Schnader, Attorney General; Hon. O. M. Deibler, 
Fish Commissioner; Hon. Kenneth A. Reid, Member 
of Fish Commission; Hon. Dan R. Schnabel, Member 
of Fish Commission; Hon. H. R. Stackhouse, Secre- 
tary of Fish Commission; Alex Sweigart, Editor of 
the Pennsylvania Angler, Fish Commission; M. E. 
Shoemaker, Fish Warden; Hon. Frank E. Baldwin, 
Auditor General; Hon. John A. MecSparran, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Agriculture; Hon. Philip 
H. Dewey, Secretary Department of Internal Affairs; 
Hon. Lewis E. Staley, Secretary Department of For- 
ests and Waters; Hon. Walter BE. Glasgow, Secre- 
tary Department of Mines; Hon. A. Boyd Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Senate; John Passmore, Bureau of 
Animal Industry; Linn L. Reist, Department of Rev- 
enue; Harry D. McMullen, Department of Revenue; 
Victor Harlacher, Department of Property and Sup- 
plies; Seth Gordon, President American Game Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C.; C. S. Foster, Chief Game 
and Fish Warden, Dover, Delaware; Dr. F. H. 
Bishopp, Chief Bureau of Entomology, Washington, 
D. C.; J. E. Shillinger, In Charge of Disease Investi- 
gations, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Morley, Bureau of 
Hon. J, C. Youngman—Address of Appreciation (Continued on Page 8) 

















with the establishment of this farm, particularly to 
Hon. Ralph L. Eckenstein, Member of the Board of 
Game Commissioners, who was the main instrument os 
in its foundation. He complimented the Consoli- 
dated Sportsmen’s Association of Lycoming County 
and the citizens of that county, as a whole, on their 
wholehearted support to this occasion. 

The Hon. Adolf Muller’s address was followed by 
a word of appreciation by the. Hon. John C. Young- 
man, District Attorney for Lycoming County, Director 
of the State Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and an 
ardent sportsman from early boyhood, who expressed 
for the citizens of Lycoming County their deep ap- 
preciation for the fact that this farm has been 
located in their beloved county and for the sportsmen 
of the State, and appreciation for the increased facil- 
ities for the propagation of game which this it so 
well provides. 

A message was then read from Governor Gifford 
Pinchot by Hon. Ernest E. Harwood, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board of Game Commissioners, in which 
the Governor expressed his regret in not being able 
to attend the dedication. 

Of a large number of distinguished guests includ- 
ing prominent State officials, conservationists from 
other states and Washington, D. C.,.and representa- 
tive Pennsylvania sportsmen invited to take part in 
the program, many attended. The names of those Part of the Large Crowd 
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The Wild Turkey Program 
in Pennsylvania 


By Howard Stewart, Member, Pennsylvania Game Commission 


4 
IVE years ago the Game Commission, 
recognizing the popularity of the wild 
turkey among Pennsylvania’s sportsmen, 


launched a program to establish this popular 
game bird firmly in our hunting range. A 
noble creature and a wise one, the wild 
turkey was fast becoming one of the most 
coveted quarries for hundreds of our sports- 
men. 

Gifted with rare defensive senses, the 
turkey has proven himself a wily and elu- 
sive target. Given an equal chance against 
man, he more often than not can outguess 
and outwit his attackers. No game bird 
nor game animal of all our many species 
in Pennsylvania can better take care of it- 
se’f. Turkey hunting calls for an abundance 
of cunning, patience and perseverance on 
the part of the hunter. Keen of eye and 
ear, they soon locate a hunter. Speedy both 


on foot and wing, they can evade their 
pursuers in a: flash. Besides, being of a 


widely roving nature, they range over large 
areas and their location is always a problem. 

Pursuit of the turkey has attracted many 
of our sportsmen who formerly followed the 
trail of the bear or enjoyed the drive on 
our always popular deer. Many small game 
hunters, too, have taken to the turkey coun- 
try in pursuit of the evasive Thanksgiving 
bird. 

In the face of this increasing popularity 
with the sportsmen, the problem of aiding 
the turkey to hold his own became a serious 
problem. One of the first moves made by the 
Commission was to purchase another game 
farm and dedicate it exclusively to the 
propagation of wild turkeys. This farm was 
established in Juniata County, in a section 
where wild turkeys were abundant. Lo- 
eated among the foothills of the Tuscarora 
Mountains in “natural” turkey country, the 
farm has gradually been brought to a point 
of efficiency and production, so that now the 
Commission is sure it has definitely estab- 
lished a stock which guarantees a continued 
existence for all time of this noble native 
of Pennsylvania, a stock of pure-bred wild 
turkeys true to the original type that stands 
out as the only thing of its kind in America. 

This year the Game Commission will breed 
and raise more wild turkey stock than all 
the other states in the Union combined. 
Present indications are that at least 3,000 
strong healthy birds will be produced on 
this farm this year. This supply of birds 
will be released during August and Septem- 
ber and so be ready for the shooting season 
in November. 

The Commission realized during the de- 
velopment of their turkey program that 
the mere propagation and release of turkeys 
would not by itself guarantee a permanent 
supply. A thorough study was made to de- 
termine what parallel steps should be taken 


to insure their permanency in satisfactory 
numbers. As a result of this study, a com- 
prehensive turkey refuge system has been 
developed. Throughout those sections where 
native turkey stock is now found a chain 
of refuges are being set up. Designed and 
located primarily to give protection to tur- 
keys, they will go a long way towards mak- 
ing permanent a large and abundant supply. 

The present plan calls for locating during 
the present season approximately fifty of 
these refuges. Within them will be found 
food, shelter and rest for the turkey. When 
turkeys are released they will be sent to 
these refuges, that they may learn from the 
“natives” the wiles of evasion when man 
comes in pursuit. 

This re'ease and refuge system will also 
provide the turkey hunter with areas be- 
tween refuges in which a reasonable supply 
of turkeys can be expected in the Fall. With 
the addition of these refuges and their dis- 
tribution a greater “spread” of hunters 
also should occur. Heretofore, with but a 
few refuges in turkey areas, “bunching” of 
hunters was inevitable, and thus the birds 
in certuin areas were beset by a veritable 
host of gunners. 


A careful survey of turkey territory in- 
dicated that the part of Pennsylvania lying 
south and west of the Susquehanna River 
contained almost the entire turkey popula- 
tion of the State. And so it has been deemed 
best to concentrate our efforts on this area. 


Within this section, at least until it be- 
comes firmly populated and realty  self- 
propagating, our efforts will be centered. 


Here our refuges will be installed and here 
main'y the turkeys produced on our farms 
will be planted. This seems wisest in that 


here the turkey has made his stand and 
withstood longest his foes. Within a few 


years under our program this section should 
reach a point of saturation for produced 
stock. It will then be a simple matter 
gradual'y to absorb more counties and a 
larger area for turkey territory. 

The Commission is confident that with the 
rapid development at the turkey farm, 
coupled with a comprehensive refuge sys- 
tem, it can assure sportsmen that within a 
few years Pennsylvania will have again set 
a record for the rehabitation of anether 
game species, the wild turkey, just as it set 
a record a few years ago in making the deer 
in almost over-produced game animal. 
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Game 
Land 
Purchase 


By J. Q. Creveling, Member 
Board of Game Commissioners 


Game Refuges are Policies 
Through Which the Sports- 
men Insure a Continued 
Supply of Game 


ITLE to lands purchased by the hunters’ license 

funds is being steadily acquired. The Game 
Commission has purchased up to June 1, 1934, four 
hundred twenty-six thousand, five hundred seventy- 
five acres of fine hunting territory, distributed through 
forty-six counties of the State. This has been one 
of the outstanding permanent achievements of our 
Pennsylvania game policy, an achievement made pos- 
sible by the sportsmen of the state. It has laid 
the foundation for perpetuating the sport of hunting 
and securing permanently to the generality of sports- 
men open hunting privileges. 

In this manner there has been a material gain to 
the sportsmen, creating an enduring return for part 
of the annual license fee paid for the privilege of . 
hunting. Seventy-five cents from each license goes 
for purchase and maintenance of such lands. This 
program of land purchase started at an opportune 
time, when lands became cheap because of the de- 
nuding of the forests of their timber, and it has 
been possible to purchase the lands at a low price. If this pur- 
chasing policy can be continued for some time, through it the 
sportsmen will acquire a large heritage and something substantial 
for their money. Much of this land (about 144,000 acres) is being 
established and maintained by the Federal Government. 

The sportsmen will note that the provision for use of seventy- 
five cents per license carries with it two provisions,—first, purchase, 
second, maintenance, including protection. The provision for “main- 
tenance” as used in the law, by a proper liberal construction, in- 
cludes such maintenance as wi!l bring the lands to production of 
game for the hunters, that being the primary purpose. 

The expenditures for such maintenance have been increasing with 
the purchases, and it is possible that there may come a time when 
maintenance will require the greater part of the sum available. 
That will slow up the purchasing program. It is atready reducing 
the funds for purchase. 

While this achievement by the sportsmen has been great and 
worthwhile, since it is a special project financed by the sportsmen 
alone and not from taxes or state appropriations, it should not 
be an excuse for making the state forest program inactive, Penn- 
sylvania has a very large amount of mountain lands. Those lands 
should be made useful for the people generally. In them all the 
people of the state should be interested. It was this general 





Looking Towards Smith Knob in Refuge No. 8 from Refuge Keeper’s 
House, Lycoming County 


interest in the whole people which became the foundation for the 
state forestry program. That program has been slowing up because 
of lack of appropriations to continue its purchase. The Legislature 
in the general public interest ought to continue this general forestry 
program, which was begun more than thirty years ago with a 
prospective five million acre purchase in contemplation. Up to date 
that preégram has resulted in the purchase of less than two million 
acres. 


If interest in the state forestry program could be continued, it 
would assist the people in the preservation of the mountain lands 
of the state, making them availab!e, not only for recreation but 
for timber, pure waters, stream preservation and other possible 
benefits. These mountain areas can only be made profitable to the 
people by acquiring them and then placing them under state pro- 
tection and state reforestation. 

It would be very desirable if the next Legislature wou'd take 
a greater interest in state forestry and appropriate money sufficient 
to make greater progress in the general purpose. Purchase by the 
sportsmen alone can hardly be expected to be sufficient to accom- 
plish that which should be done in the public interest generally. 


Note: In connection with Mr. Creveling’s article attention is 
(Continued on Page 12) 








I Saw 
“My Bear” 


by 


ADOLF MULLER, President 


Board of Game Commissioners 





For years it has been an ambition of mine to meet up with a bear in hunt- 
ing season. I would go places where as many as five were seen at one time 
but never would I see one. I tried it again and again with good old Weldy 
Sadler back of Hillsgrove, where bear were killed the day before and the day 
after my hunt, but the nearest thing to a bear I saw there was a porcupine. 

Another year I accepted an invitation to hunt over grounds owned by 
clubs in bear counties, but I just never could see a bear, though I did see his 
footprints in the snow atop the logs, and I saw hundreds of beech trees 
broken to pieces when Mr. and Mrs. Bear were hunting a meal. 

Once when we arrived at camp on a Sunday evening it was snowing, and 
Bob says to Jim and me, his nose turned up knowingly, “’T is making a 
good tracking for tomorrow.” 

Sure enough when morning came it stopped snowing and we hunted all 
day but saw no fresh tracks and it looked as if bear, deer, everything had 
moved out before the snow came. 

By three p. m. Jim decided to go back the six miles to camp as it was only 
two and one-half hours to dark, and away he went. 


I then made up my mind to scale the very top of the mountain where in 
other years I saw all kinds of bear signs. When I got nearly to the top the 
fog cleared and the sun came out, and I could see down the aisles and trails 
through the trees. Most of the game I have ever seen I saw by watching 
for hours through these many aisles in the woods; so I would stop from time 
to time and watch, and suddenly I saw an unusually black and glistening ob- 
ject. I froze, looked for some time, and the thing moved and rose to the 
height of a big man; yes, it was a big bear, and as he rose he put one paw 
up in front of his face and turned around. 


I shot once to the right of him and once to the left of him and he scram- 
bled off at top speed and kept going in a half circle of about three and one- 
half miles, ending up in the nearest State Game Refuge. 


This bear had been lying down the day before and never moved during the 
snowstorm, now easily over thirty-six hours. He had made a bed along the 
side of a tree just like a hunter looking for a soft place to sit. 

Now as to this bear’s tracks. 
a blue bear I saw in Alaska. 


They were small, very much like those of 
His belly was low, the type known among the 
natives as sow belly or sow bear, long narrow, low bellied, small clawed. 
From reports, his bearship still roams through them thar hills. 





REPORTS FROM FIELD OFFICERS 


FOREST FIRES 

We have had several bad fires. I picked 
up one small fawn deer that was caught 
between the main fire and the back fire. It 
was So badly burned it only lived two days. 
One of the boys reported hearing another 
fawn cry but could not get to it. Several 
rabbits were seen running before the fire, 
some of them badly singed. I am of the 
opinion that there was a good many grouse 
nests burned up.—W. J. CARPENTER. 





Many forest fires during the month. Had 
many small fawn deer burn, also raccoons. 
Rabbits no estimate. Many field fires, never 
reported, did a lot of damage to pheasants, 
quail and song and insectivorous birds. Many 
squirrels were burned right in their dens. 
We could smell the flesh of the deer burn- 
ing in some sections.—W. L. WrieHrT. 





Had so many reports of a large amount 
of game being destroyed by forest fires that 
Refuge Keeper Mason and myself patrolled 
about 15 miles through burned area on the 
70,000 acre fire west of Refuge No. 1, and 
contrary to our expectations we did not find 
any game killed by the fire. Much to our 


amazement we saw _ several live grouse, 
three rabbits and numerous fresh deer 


tracks in the heart of the area where the 
fire burned the hardest and where the back 
fires and head fires met.—G, H. GustTIN. 


CROWS 
This spring has been very favorable to 
our small game breeding. No large forest 
fires in our best game country. Many young 
deer seen. One of our greatest menaces to 
bird life now seems to be the increasing 
large number of crows. In spite of the 
large number killed last summer (killed 447 
myself), there Seems to be more than ever 

this summer.—H. A. Metss. 


FISH 

I have been trying to educate the people 
in regards to obeying the laws. Greene 
County people simply have never been in- 
structed as they should have been. Many 
prosecutions could be made, but I have been 
trying to put them straight without prose- 
cuting them, I have been putting most of 
my time on the streams as the people here 
have always been used to using a seine, Hun- 
dreds of ‘rock bass are caught and kept. 
They call them butter fish. I have been 
instructing them in regards to the different 
kinds of bass and other fish. Confiscated 
7 seines and a 75-foot Gill net.—W. M. 
McCLarRINn. 

GAME CONDITIONS 

If blossoms mean anything there should 
be an enormous crop of walnut, hickory and 
dogwood, together with grapes. This should 
be our nut year in this section. Game 
seems plentiful in all sections. Have no- 
ticed more blacksnakes than in other seasons. 
Have killed quite a lot of snakes and ob- 
served a great many being killed along the 
roads. I real'y consider the black snake 
one of our worst game destroyers.—FRED 
S. FISHER. 





BEAVER 
We have a beaver that knew 
avoid the traps this season. On 
fire boss at the Keffer’s Tunnel 


where to 
May 3 a 
Was in- 


specting this mine to see if it was safe for 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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curred for the past few years while the 
young were still comparatively helpless. 
Through the years the Board has con- 
sistently used every effort to maintain 
the supply of rabbits. They have been rigor- 
ously protected during the closed season; 
fifty to sixty thousand (all that could be 
obtained from territory free from tula- 






“SMALL GAME BIRDS 


1834 ~ NOVEMBER > raemia) have been imported and restocked 
SUN MON TUE WED THU FRI seat year; and continued experiments are 


being made in raising our own rabbits. 
1 ma oc The fact that Pennsylvania has only one 


source from which to purchase rabbits for 
restocking purposes, namely Missouri, and 
that there is always a possibility of that 


state barring exportation of these animals 
SMALL GAME BIROS INCLUDE: GROUSE, 


like Kansas did a year or two ago, makes it 
imperative that the Game Commission con- 
QUAIL, RINGNECK PHEASANT +" AND 
re WILD TURKEY ee 
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sider the future of these most popular of our 
small game creatures. And, until some satis- 
factory system is worked out by which they 
can be economically propagated in large num- 
bers, the only alternative is a reduced bag 
limit such as has been effected. The better 
a man loves to hunt this popular game the 
readier he should be to endorse such action 
of the Board in their effort to guarantee a 
future and continuous supply. 


A staggered season on game birds, which 
proved generally popular last year, was again 
adopted for the coming season and will in- 
clude the following dates: November 1, 2, 
3,5, 6 7%, 10,° 12; 24°49, 2-2 ae, 
28, 29, 30. The utmost consideration for all 
classes of hunters was given in the selection 


















































The Board of Game Commissioners at its cubs absolutely. As a result, bear “came 
regular meeting on July 5 fixed the hunting back” promptly and amazingly, and Pennsyl- 
regulations for the coming season. Two  vania has become by far the foremost bear 
major conservation measures were effected, hunting ground in the country. 
both of which deserve the wholehearted sup- But another year like past year would 


port of the sportsmen. 


First, the season on bear was closed for 
one year; and second, the daily bag limit 
on rabbits was cut from 5 to 4 and the 
seasonal limit from 30 to 24. These changes 
were made only after the most serious con- 
sideration on the part of the Board in which 
the future interests of the sportsmen were 
regarded. 

Alarmed by reports from all field. officers 
in the bear territory as well as from many 
sportsmen living in these same sections the 
Commission conducted for some months an 
intensive and thorough survey of the bear 
situation and found conditions such that it 
was deemed wise to at least close the season 
for one year. 


Last season was particularly hard on the 


probably undo most of the splendid accom- 


plishments of these thirty years in bringing 
back this most appealing of our game 
animals; and the sportsme 
doubtedly will—give the Commission their 
wholehearted support in declaring the closed 
season. 

Limiting the daily and seasonal bag limit 
on rabbits likewise was a step in the right 
direction, as the Commission has received a 
great many reports from various parts of 
the State declaring an unusual scarcity of 
this most popular of our small game animal. 

Besides the heavy hunting every year, and 
the appalling number of rabbits killed by 
automobiles, and the large number uninten- 
tionally caught in traps set for other animals, 
most correspondents attribute the present 





of these dates. They give the first-of-the-week 
man his opportunity, also the middle-of-the- 
week man a chance, and at the same time 
provide Saturdays and holidays for those 
who can only go afield on those days. Fur- 
thermore they give the man who takes a 
week’s vacation a chance as well as the camp 
hunter who likes to take the last couple of 
days small game hunting prior to the open- 
ing of the deer camp. The dates include 
Election and Thanksgiving Day; and as 
Armistice Day comes on Sunday it is also 
provided for in case a holiday is granted on 
Monday. 

The seasons and bag limits as fixed by the 
Board have been approved by the majority 
of the representatives of the Federation of 
Sportsmen Associations throughout the State. 

The following table is a complete set-up 
of the seasons and bag limits: 


SEO El’ 


bear population for several reasons. In the evident decrease to the floods which have oc- 
first place, all the conditions that go to make 
up the bear season were unusually favorable == = = —<—= <== —== = <= 


; LIMITS )PEN SEASONS 
for a big kill. Weather conditions were ideal BAG LIMITS OPE EAS 








° SPECIES OF GAME DAY SEASON (BOTH DATES INCL., SUN. EXC.) 
in most of the bear territory, and a good 
tracking snow contributed the last desidera- — *wild ‘Turkeys, .............00ecceeeeeeeeeaeeeeeteees 1 1 | 
eum for stpoessinl Runting. As & somult, 008 Re te ea oe 3 12 ! Nov. 1, 2, 8 3 6, 7. 10, 12. 
bear were killed,- -possibly half, of the en- Virginia Partridge, commonly called Quail, Gambe) | 14, 17, 19, 21, 24, 26, 28. 
tire bear population. Quail, Valley Quail (the combined kinds), ........ 6 24 | 29, 30. 
a 4 Bla cKMMFGG .  facabac ccc ceececicccionsccccesauumipeseeses Unlimited Unlimited J 

Another factor limiting the bear increase Rabbits. Cece Riss os cans = 00.4540 saa Ch ns 4 24 Hem 1 =. 

ve rly j tons waa Hares (Snowshoe or Varying), ......-eeseeeeeeeseees 3 15 ov. 1—Nov. 30. 
* Aaalghong though utterly unintentionally was Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (the combined kinds), 6 20 Nov. 1—Nov. 30. 
the C. C. C. camps in bear territory. The ae, | as rere ee Unlimited Unlimited Nov. 1—Aug. 15, 1935. 
rresence ¢ pati " » ar ) Hungarian Partridges, ......6...c.c.cecseccccccsesces 0 0 No open season. 
pemague ty and op sine nicas of these large www Reeves PMWORMAMOM, on cccc ccc ccc cc ccc cccccccsecusesasns 0 0 No open season. 3 
bers of men in territory usually undisturbed Mink, Quien Gee. OFGGR, .. ..0e pevideeyesenseuec Unlimited Unlimited Nov. 1—Feb. = —— 
by sight or sound o » 1x CA “j Muskrat, oi cckcd babs cahetevducedecpwostccesemesncee Unlimited Unlimited Dec. 1—Feb. ¥ " 

@ 6 und of men except during the **Raccoons (by individual or hunting party), ......... 3 10 Nov. 1—Dee. 31. 
hunting season undoubtedly in many in- ewe. sock fk n Sead ee ae Lae hikes le os 0 0 No open season. 
stances frightened hibernating mother ar BeAr, 6 oc kGad hes eee aes eine ewe W Ee ns RODEN emis 6es 0 0 No open season. 

: . 6 l * ing ther bear Deer, male, with two or more points to one antler, 1 1 Dec. 1—Dec. 15. 
from their dens, leaving cubs to starve ;— Deer, male (as above by hunting party), ........... 6 6 Dec. 1—Dec. 15. 

ossibl some exte » reventing Deer, Ambllevlegs. : ccccuis nas coeea pees eatciiaeteneess 0 0 No open season. 
ri : ae adbianer vette edcrapsncntnne: Bk. caw anc Roel EA's 5:0:5.6,hi. > 6 RODE T Rade Dem. & lil 0 0 No open season. 
yreeding. ote A en hares SAB Sa 














Back in 1905 Pennsylvania recognized the *No open season on wild turkeys during the 1934 huiting season in Wyoming, Pike, Bucks, Wayne, Monroe, 
importance of the black bear as a game Lackawanna, Luzerne, Carbon. Schuylkill, Berks, Northampton, Lehigh, Dauphin, Lebanon, Tioga, Bradford, 
* P ‘ Clearfield, Jefferson and Lycoming Counties. 
animal, and was the first state to give it **In the Counties of Greene. Fayette, Bedford, Fulton, Franklin, Adams, York, Chester, Montgomery, Lehigh, 
protection, allowing only a limited open Bucks, Dauphin, Lebanon. Cumberland, Philadelphia, Washington, Delaware, Lancaster, Berks and Carbon; and 
. Ay , from Oct. 15 to Dee. 15 in all other counties. : 
Season each year, and since 1925 protecting Raccoons may be hunted only between one hour before sunset and one hour after sunrise. 











CLUB HOLDS CROW HUNT 


The Langeloth Sportsmen’s Association. 
of Langeloth, concluded a very successful 
crow hunt by dining on barbecued pig and 
sheep. The hunt was conducted in the form 
of a team match, two captains being ap- 
pointed and choosing sides from the club 
membership. 

The hunt and feed was a success in two 
ways, in that it accounts for the demise of 
well over a hundred crows, several hawks 
and snakes and increased the club mem- 
bership from 50 to 85 sportsmen. 

President T. A. Smith set a good example 
for his followers by personally accounting 
for 32 crows and a hawk. 

AS we are somewhat successful in doing 
away with game enemies we hope the state 
will reward us by supplying game and fish 
for restocking purposes. If so, we will con- 
sider the association’s efforts at conserva- 
tion and propagation well worthwhile. 





BOSTON MAN STATE’S OLDEST 
GAME WARDEN 


The McKeesport district is said to have 
the oldest game warden in Pennsylvania in 
point of continuous service in that capacity. 
He is C. M. C. Harper, of Boston, who has 
served 35 years in this district, and still 
holds the office and attends to the duties 
of the appointment. 


DRIVER STOPS BUS TO SAVE 
DEER ON HIGHWAY 


Roy Kile, driving a bus between Danville 
and Bloomsburg, one night recently saw two 
doe deer in the middle of the highway, con- 
fused and blinded by his lights. He promptly 
halted the bus and dimmed his lights, and 
the deer immediately fled to the safety of 
the forest. 

We hope Fate rewards his decency and 
sportsmanship by allowing him to kill a 
twelve-point buck next winter. 

MAY HIS TRIBE INCREASE! 


Guardians of the Blooming Grove Rod and 
Gun Club killed the following vermin ob 
the club’s property during 1933: 1 Wild- 
sat, 38 Foxes, 53 Weasels, 107 Skunks, 495 
Rats, 14 House Cats, 48 Owls, 109 Hawks, 
131 Crows, 171 Snakes (rattlers and water). 
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RATTLER WARNING SAVES LIFE 


The rattling of a rattlesnake probably 
saved Mrs. Koehler, wife of Refuge Keeper 
George Koehler, near Montoursville, from 
being bitten. Hearing the empty preserving 
cans on the shelves in the cellar move about 
and believing it was being caused by mice, 
Mrs. Koehler opened the door and found a 
huge rattlesnake, with seven rattles, coiled 
on the shelf. The snake had placed its 
rattlers out between two preserve cans and 
was sounding a warning when Mrs. Koehler 
investigated the noise. 

Mrs. Koehler got word to her husband, and 
he being an expert on snakes quickly caught 
the reptile alive and placed it in his col- 
lection of live snakes. 

The snake had apparently gone into the 
cellar where it was damp, as is the custom 
of this species of snake during dry weather. 

This is proof conclusive that the rattler 
is not as dangerous as the copperhead. 
When the rattler sounds a warning that 
means “Keep away from me.” But the 
copperhead can sound no warning. Penn- 
sylvania has only two poisonous snakes— 
the copperhead and the rattlesnake, and both 
appear to be very prevalent in many of our 
mountainous sections. 


DEDICATION OF LOYALSOCK 
STATE GAME FARM 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Entomology, Washington, D. C.; Hon. Harry 
B. Scott, Philipsburg; Hon. Chas. W. Sones, 
Williamsport; Hon. Charles Lose, Montours- 
ville: Hon. North Shellenberger, McAllister- 
ville; Hon. Harry H. Brennan, Williams 
port; Hon. Adolf Muller, President Board of 
Game Commissioners; Hon. Richard E. 
Reitz, Vice-President Board of Game Com- 
missioners; Dr. W. H. Moore, Member Board 
of Game Commissioners; Hon. Ralph L. 
Eckenstein, Member Board of Game Commis- 
Hon. Howard Stewart, Member 
of Game Commissioners; Dr. 8. H. 
Williams, Member Board of Game Commis- 
sioners; Hon. A. Hunter Willis, Member 
Board of Game Commissioners; Hon. J. Q. 
Creveling, Member Board of Game Commis- 
sioners; Ernest E. Harwood, Executive Sec- 


sioners ; 
Soard 


retary Board of Game Commissioners ; W. C. 
Shaffer, Deputy Executive Secretary 
of Game Commissioners; W. 


3oard 
Gard. Conklin, 

















Blacksnakes Destroy Many Eggs and Young of Game and Song Birds 


Director Bureau of Refuges and Lands, 
Game Commission; John B. Ross, Director 
of Bureau of Protection, Game Commission ; 
Cc. A. Hiller, Chief Division of Propagation, 
Game Commission; Richard Gerstell, Propa- 
gation Inspector, Game Commission; Leo A. 
Luttringer, Jr., Chief Division of Education, 
Game Commission; Dr. Chas. 8S. Apgar, Jr., 
Cinematographer, Game Commission; H. 8. 
Smith, President United Sportsmen of Penn- 
sylvania, Wilkes-Barre; Dr. C. A. Mortimer, 
Secretary United Sportsmen of Pennsyl- 
vania, Wilkes-Barre; Philip G. Platt, State 
President Izaak Walton League, Walling- 
ford; M. Harvey Taylor, Chairman State 
Republican Committee, Harrisburg; Henry 
C. Cree, Clinton County Fish and Game As- 
sociation, Lock Haven; Frank Marshall, 
President Clinton County Fish and Game 
Association, Lock Haven; Luther M. Otto, 
Jr., President Grays Run Club, Williams- 
port; Judge Charles H. Rich, Woolrich ; Hon. 


Robt. F. Rich, Washington, D. C.; John 
Bonin, Prothonatory, Wilkes-Barre; J. Aug. 


Beck, Williamsport; William S. B. McCaleb, 
St. Davids; J. M. Pancoast, Darby; A. F. 
Menzemer, Allegheny County Sportsmen, 
Bellevue, Pittsburgh; A. C. Gluckert, Alle- 
gheny County Sportsmen, Bellevue, Pitts- 
burgh; R. W. Thorne, Lycoming County Re- 
publican Chairman, Williamsport; George 
Myers, Williamsport; Bud Myers, Everett; 
Fred E. Haegele, Secretary Izaak Walton 
League, Hazleton; Dean R. L. Watts, State 
College; Joseph F. Blanchard, Director 
Anthracite Trout and Game Farm, Hazleton; 
Seth Brown, Director Anthracite Trout and 
Game Farm, Hazleton; A. S. Phelps, Secre- 
tary Monroe-Pike Sportsmen’s Association, 
East Stroudsburg; Dr. D. J. Enterline, 
Tamaqua Fish and Game Association, Tama- 
qua; M. C. Merritts, Vice-Chairman, Central 
Division, Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men, Altoona; J. W. Himebaugh, President 
Presque Isle Sportsmen’s Association, Erie; 
and I. W. Ettinger, Stroudsburg. 

There was no doubt others who were pres- 
ent whose names do not appear and it is 
hoped they will not consider it an oversight if 
they are not included. In a large gathering of 
this sort the committees do not always have 
an opportunity to see or meet everyone. 

Following the dedication program the en- 
tire assembly moved to Shore Acres where 
the Consolidated Sportsmen’s Association 
held a picnic which was heartily enjoyed by 
everyone. 





LOOK BEFORE YOU SHOOT 


F. J. Frederick, of New Kensington, re- 
cently sent in a photograph of a doe with 
two legs shot off, one in front and one in 
back, and left to suffer. He and his party 
killed the creature to relieve its suffering. 
They also found six spike bucks that quick 
trigger hunters shot. Frederick says, “If 
there is a buck in Medix Run section with 
long spikes living, it is not because he 
wasn’t shot at.” 


BANDED HAWK 


We are indebted to Mr. Jared M. B. Reis, 
former member of the Board, for the fol- 
lowing interesting note: A banded sparrow 
hawk secured by the Charleston Museum in 
early January has been identified by the U. 
S. Biological Survey as one banded in 1933 
by J. D. Middleton, of Norristown, Pa. 
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Beaux—Owned by H. E. Eyster, York 


The author of this article, Mr. Colin MecF. 
Reed, of Washington, Pa., is one of the best 
known all around sportsmen in our State. 
He is president of the Southwestern Divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs and devoted much time 
and effort in promoting the Federation. 


From study and experience, Mr. Reed is 
well qualified to write upon the subject of 
setter breeding for he has been for many 
years a keen and successful breeder of this 
kind of bird dogs. 

In addition, he is a most enthusiastic 
competitor and devotee of field trials, and 
was one of the first to recognize the quality 
and potentialities of the great setter dog, 
Jersey Prince. To back his own judgment 
of this dog, Mr. Reed made a number of 
successful matings to him, which resulted 
in several field trial winners and many high 
class shooting dogs.—C. R. Hobson, Vice- 
Chairman of the Southwestern Division of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, Homestead, Pa.—Eprror. 





HE breeding of hunting dogs can hardly 

be called a science—we know too little 
about it. We have, of course, Mendel’s expe?i- 
ments by which he succeeded in proving his 
theories in regard to plants, but when ap- 
plied to animals it is unfortunately only 
useful in establishing a definite color and 
some physical characteristics in a_ strain, 
and after all, color in our dogs is of little 
importance. You can not breed strains, 
stamina, and a racing heart by mathema- 
tical formulas, 


Everyone has theories about breeding but 
no one has much knowledge. As a great 
horse breeder once said: “In breeding, two 
and two sometimes makes four but often it 
Imakes only three.’ Sometimes a. theory 


works—and often it does not. Some breeders 
will tell you—if you have a small matron, 
breed her to a big dog; if you have a slow 
pottering matron, breed her to a wild un- 
controllable bolter. They figure the breed- 
ing of opposites will get the perfect speci- 
men between the two. Sometimes YES and 
more often NO. Perhaps the best rule we 
have to go by is the theory that “Like Breeds 
Like.’ If you apply this to individual cases 
it does not often work, but applied to a 
breed or a strain of dogs it is unquestion- 
ably so, If they have been bred true for gen- 
erations, they will reproduce the character- 
istics of their ancestors, and the better the 
quality of their ancestry, the more likely 
they are to produce an outstanding dog. 

If we want to breed good dogs then, we 
must start with dogs of good average an- 
cestry. By that I do not mean champions 
necessarily, although a few good champions 
in his pedigree never hurt any dog, and we 
must then apply the “Rule of Selection.” A 
litter of pups all have the same ancestry, 
but in most litters there are good, bad and 
indifferent dogs. If you are going to be a suc- 
cessful breeder, you must keep your best 
ones, You will probably want to know how 
to pick the best pup in a litter. I cannot 
answer that. A great deal depends on what 
you want. If you are breeding for looks, 
that is easy—pick the best looking one. If 
you are trying to breed speed, style and 
range in your dogs, pick the one with the 
most nervous energy. He will probably 
carry his tail the highest. If your strain is 
lacking in nose, try hiding a piece of tainted 
meat in a weed field and pick the pup that 
finds it more quickly and more often. Tom 
Baldwin’s advice to me some years ago was 
to pick the one you cannot keep in the 
yard. He has two very essential qualities 


of a good dog—the desire to get out and 
hunt, and the brains to figure out a way to 
do it. 

If you are an amateur breeder, and most 
of us are, you have a very definite idea of 
the type of dog you like. You may be a 
crank on style or range or speed or looks. 
WHATEVER IT IS, BREED FOR IT. Select 
the pups which show the probabilities of de- 
veloping into what you want. The real 
pleasure of breeding, as I see it, is produc- 
ing as nearly as possible your ideal dog, and 
if you succeed, it really does not matter 
whether you can find a judge in the country 
who agrees with you. You are a successful 
breeder if you produce the type of dog you 
like. 


I have a friend whose hobby is BONE 
and he has produced a strain of setters that 
look like draft horses. Personally, I think 
they have too much BONE and a lot of it 
is in their heads. But they suit him. They 
are what he started out to breed. MORE 
POWER TO HIM—HE IS A SUCCESSFUL 
BREEDER. 


No discussion of breeding would be com- 
plete without some mention of INBREED- 
ING. A great many people believe that IN- 
BREEDING, which, roughly speaking, is the 
inter-breeding of close relatives, results in 
mental and physical deterioration. Nothing 
is farther from the facts. Inbreeding multi- 
plies, and to an extent, sets the good traits 
of their ancestors in the pups, but bear in 
mind it also multiplies the poor traits, and 
for this reason should not be indulged in- 
discriminately. Properly used, it is a big 
help in successful breeding. 

INBREEDING has been blamed for the 
downfall of the Llewellin Setter. They are 
intensely inbred, but in my opinion the real 
cause of their backsliding was the commer- 
cialization of the strain and not inbreeding. 
Some years back, when they were at the 
height of their popularity, any setter which 
was 100% Lilewellin brought a big cash 
price, regardless of individual quality, with 
the result that the vitally important RULE 
OF SELECTION was laid aside and breed- 
ers bred to pedigrees, instead of individuals. 
They kept and bred their worthless matrons 
as well as their good ones, which naturally 
greatly reduced the average excellence of 
the strain. The law of nature tends to a re- 
production of the average quality of the 
breed. Great dogs come very seldom, and 
about all we can hope to do is to gradually 
raise the average standard of our dogs. 

Don’t be discouraged if you do not succeed 
quickly. As a well known sporting dog 
authority said: “Breeding is all a matter of 
probabilities.” The skillful breeder mini- 
mizes the danger of defects. When he gets 
a good one the whole world hears him holler. 
When he gets a dozen plugs he remembers 
that silence is golden. Even about his good 
ones his hindsight is better than his fore- 
sight as to how he did the trick. And this 
is the art and science of breeding. 

The finished hunting dog is the product 
of two very definite influences: HEREDITY 
AND ENVIRONMENT. Heredity, of course, 
is entirely a matter of breeding; environ- 
ment, a matter of care and training. 

In what proportion these two influences 
affect the finished product is a much argued 
question. I personally believe that heredity 
is much the stronger and the more import- 
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ant, in that once you have it, it is not sub- 
ject to change. If you do not get good re- 
sults with one trainer, nor can you change 
to any great extent the natural qualities 
which have been bred in your dog, and if 
you attempt to, the usual result is a worth- 
less dog. In bird dogs, if you have a dog 
which is bred from wide-going, high-strung 
quail dogs, don’t try to make a grouse dog 
out of him. You will only succeed in getting 
a poor grouse dog. And on the other hand, 
if he is bred from slow going, cautious, 
grouse dog ancestors, you are only wasting 
your time if you attempt to train him to go 
out wide and fast enough to make a good, 
first-class quail dog. 

The inherent characteristics that were 
bred in the puppy will still be there in the 
grown dog. The change in the dog as a 
result of environment and training is purely 
relative. If you take a puppy from a litter 
bred from fast, wide-ranging, high-strung 
quail dog ancestry, and another from a litter 
bred from short ranging, slower grouse dogs, 
put them in the same kennel, feed them the 
same food, send them both to the same 
trainer, at two years of age one will still 
be a wide-going quail dog, and the other a 
short-ranging grouse dog. If you have sent 
them to a good trainer they will probably 
both be good dogs; but if you have sent 
them to a poor trainer it is just tough for 
you, but the two dogs will be just as dif- 
ferent in their inherent traits as they were 
when they were puppies. 


Amateur Training 


I am a great believer in the amateur 
training his own dog if he has the time, 
country and the birds to work on. You will 
get a lot more pleasure out of your dog if 
you train him yourself. But keep this in 
mind: the first and most important factor 
in training a dog is, YOU MUST KNOW 
MORE THAN THE DOG. That eliminates 
a lot of us. Another thing is, YOU MUST 


NOT HAVE THE SAME FAULTS AS YOU 
TO ERADICATE 


ARE TRYING IN THE 
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DOG. You cannot train a dog to be steady 
to SHOT and WING if you yourself “BREAK 
SHOT” and run to pick up the first bird 
shot over him. A bird dog will naturally 
hunt rabbits if you shoot them in front of 
him. He thinks you want rabbits. Don’t 
blame him, blame yourself. So, before you 
start to train a dog be sure you have your- 
self well yard broken. Dogs could do with 
less training if the men who hunt them had 
more. 

If you send your dog to a trainer, do not 
expect him to return you a finished dog in 
two months. It can’t be done. How long it 
will take depends largely on the dog. Some 
dogs acquire training much more rapidly 
than others, but I should say the average 
dog needs at least five months with a trainer. 
If you can not wait until he is finished and 
have him shipped home half-trained, don’t 
cuss the trainer. He has probably done all 
he could in the time you gave him. It takes 
time and a lot of patient effort to properly 
educate a dog, and I am sure you want your 


dog educated and developed, not merely 
broken. 
Let me repeat: Train your own dog if 


you have the time and are real sure, FIRST, 
that you have more brains than the dog, 
and SECOND, that you are thoroughly 
broken and steady to SHOT and WING. If 
not, send your dog to a good trainer and 
give him the time necessary to produce a 
properly finished dog. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 

“The State of Pennsylvania has demon- 
strated to the world just what might be ex- 
pected by having the people educated to the 
importance of their wild life resources. The 
boys and girls who thirty years ago were 
in the schools in that state are reaping the 
rich reward that they themselves have made 
possible.” 
—From the March Bulletin of the Kentucky 
Game and Fish Commission. 





























“Pup” Gets an Early Start 





WOODPECKERS HELP 

Woodpeckers last winter helped Govern- 
ment scouts to run down elm bark beetles, 
insects that carry the Dutch elm disease, 
now threatening the American elm with 
extinction. The woodpeckers, working on 
beetle-infested trees, removed the outer bark. 
The lighter-colored inner bark thus exposed 
was a signal to inspectors looking for in- 
fested trees. 

Crews under the direction of entomolo- 
gists and plant pathologists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture scouted 
for diseased and beetle-infested elm trees 
through Connecticut, New York, and New 
Jersey, where the Dutch elm disease is 
known to be present. <A total of 2,138 
diseased or badly beetle-infected trees were 
dest: oyed, 


FLORIDA GALLINULE 

On May 23, N. C. Tyler, of New Cumber- 
land, brought to the Commission for identi- 
fication a Florida gallinule which had been 
found in New Cumberland the afternoon 
before with a broken neck, evidently having 
flown into some obstruction. As it was in 
perfect condition otherwise, it will be 
mounted and kept, especially for the use of 
the Training School. 

This is the second Florida gallinule 
brought into the Commission within three 
weeks, the other one being alive and appar- 
ently unhu.t except for utter exhaustion. 
The species does not belong in this section 
and these stray individuals are probably 
blown inland by storms. 


SURGEON’S PLASTER THE 
OUTER’S BEST FRIEND 


Though intended to protect sore spots or 
hold a bandage in place, surgeon’s plaster 
has many possible uses in camp. When 
warmed it will stick to almost any dry sur- 
face and will make a water-tight and air- 
tight joint. It will hold a cork in a bottle, 
keep the cap on a can, patch a hole in the 
canoe, mend a cracked paddle or gun stock, 
or seal a box. If the fishing rod sticks at 
the ferrules, a bit of plaster on each joint 
will give the fingers a purchase for a pull. 


AUTO HITS HERD OF DEER; ONE 
DEAD, SEVERAL HURT 
An auto ran into a herd of about ten deer 
recently on the Moosic-Daleville highway in 
Spring Brook Township, killing one and in- 
juring several others. 





The driver of the machine was Walter 
Plutti, 521 Leggitt Street. The left head- 
light, fender and bumper were damaged. 


Plutti was at the crest of a grade when the 
accident occurred and he failed to see the 
deer in time to avoid striking them. The 
injured deer were taken to a nearby farm 
and the local Game Protector was notified 
by members of the Daleville substation, 
State Highway Patrol, who investigated. 


APPRECIATION 

Game Protector R. H. MceKissick, of 
Youngstown, asked the editor to tell the 
members of Class 1 and 2 who were at the 
Training School that he greatly appreciated 
the telegram they sent while he was in the 
hospital. Incidentally the telegram reached 
him the very same day a new son arrived. 





eMISCE 


PHEASANTS PULLING CORN? 


Quite a few cases have been brought to 
our attention where farmers claim the ring- 
neck pheasants have been pulling corn. We 
investigate a great many of these cases for 
our own satisfaction and find in all cases 
that the pheasant is not to blame. We 
went to the Willow Brook farm in North- 
ampton County and asked the Superinten- 
dent, J. Krall, if he had any trouble with 
the pheasant pulling corn and he said he 
did not, and asked us to drive with him 
around the farm, Taking the trip around 
the farm we did not find one case where 
the pheasant had pulled any corn, and there 
are many more pheasants on this farm than 
on any other farm in Northampton County. 
The Willow Brook people treat their seed 
corn with a crow repellant mixture before 
planting. 

We had one complaint that the pheasant 
pulled all the corn in a five acre tract twice 
this spring, causing the farmer to replant. 
But investigation showed that the farmer 
had been planting corn that was two years 
old and so would not germinate. Another 
claimed the pheasants had pulled his corn, 
and another that his corn did not even get 
to sprout, and investigation showed that 
these two farmers had purchased their seed 
corn from a fellow farmer, who had raised 
it the previous season, and instead of allow- 
ing the corn to fully develop, it was picked 
too soon and did not make good seed corn. 
The first farmer admitted that the seed 
corn was not good, and the second one was 
convinced that was his trouble also. 

We talked to a great many farmers and 
a great many tell us that the corn should 
be planted deeper than the ordinary farmer 
plants, as by deeper planting it will take 
a little longer to sprout, but when the blade 
appears above the ground the corn will have 
taken a better root and if the pheasant or 
crow attempts to pull it the blade will be 
broken off and the corn will not be disturbed. 

In all our investigations we did not find 
a single case where the farmer had given 
his seed corn the germination test before 
planting, 

We would recommend to every farmer to 
select good seed corn, first of all. Give it 
a simple germination test by wetting a cloth 
burlap bag and placing a few grains of corn 
on it. If the corn is good, it will begin to 
Sprout in three or four days. Also, treat 
the seed corn with a good crow repellant 
before planting. 

Don’t plant seed corn that is too old, as 
the weevil may have already deposited its 
eggs in the corn.—C. H. Fuximer, Secretary, 
Lappawinzo Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation, Northampton. 


TO KEEP RABBITS FROM GNAW- 
ING TREES 


John W. Hershey, a nurseryman of Down- 
ingtown, and others have found by extensive 
experience that planting soy beans near your 
trees and leaving a patch of them to stand 
over winter will keep rabbits from gnawing 
Shrubs and trees. 
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Ben Florendale, Prize Wirning English Setter Owned by A. C. “Bert’’ 
Ackerman of Altoona 


CURE FOUND FOR HEART- 
WORMS 


It is great news to all intelligent dog lovers 
to learn that Drs. W. H. Wright and P. C. 
Underwood, of the Zoological Division of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agriculture, working 
in collaboration with the Philadelphia 
Sportsmen’s Gun-Dog Club, have at last 
worked out a specific for the dreaded heart- 
worms in dogs, a parasite that was first 
recognized in the South, but has spread 
rapidly through the Atlantic States, de 
stroying hundreds of valuab'e hunting dogs. 

The new medicine is a very complex anti- 
mony compound which the discoverers have 
named fouadin, and it kills both the adult 
worms and the larvae. , 


A suitable course of treatment with 
fouadin, the investigators announce, will 
usually destroy some or all of the adult 


worms in the heart and pulmonary artery 
and will free the blood stream of larvae, 
thus preventing the infested dog from act- 
ing further as a spreader of the parasite to 
other dogs. 

The common symptoms of heartworm in- 


festation are that the dog tires easily, may 


gasp, breathe heavily and even collapse. 
The dog may cough or show nervousness 


and may even have convu'sions and other 
symptoms resembling rabies or hydrophobia. 
Death usually results from asphyxia, clog- 
ging of the blood vessels and dilation of the 
heart. 


Since the new treatment affects both the 
livér and kidneys, it Should be administered 


only by a competent veterinarian, fully in- 
formed on the disease and the new drug, 
otherwise the life of the dog may be en- 
dangered. In cases of heavy infestations with 
heartworms the drug should not be given 
rapidly in large doses or at too close in- 
terva’s, since the destruction of considerable 
numbers of worms at one time may clog 
the pulmonary artery and result in embolic 
pheumonia, state the investigators. 
Fouadin is marketed in the U. S. by the 
Winthrop Chemical Co., 170 Varick St., New 
York City, and your veterinary can get 
specific directions for its administration from 
the Zoological Division, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Dept. of Agriculture, Washington. 


“LIFE IS JUST ONE ....” 


Dr. R. Kent 
S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
reports that a new disease of the beech 
has already effected entry on the North 
American Continent, threatening to do for 
the beech what the imported chestnut blight 
did for the chestnut. 

The disease, caused, like the chestnut 
blight, by an imported fungus, has already 
killed more than a third of the beechtrees 
in Nova Scotia and many in New Bruns- 
wick, and is now killing trees in Maine, 
which undoubtedly means it will spread 
farther. 

The fungus that causes the disease is 
abetted by an insect known as the felted 
beech scale. This insect already occurs in 
some other states, though so far the disease 
itself has been reported in the U. S. only 
from Maine. 


Will our beechnuts go next? 
Beattie, of the U. 





THE NEW DUCK STAMP 

Authorized by the recent Congress and to 
be issued shortly by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the new duck stamp will be on sale 
at post offices in all county seats, in all 
towns with populations of 2-00 or more, and 
in certain waterfowl centers. The sale of 
stamps will provide funds to help conserve 
ducks and geese and other migratory water- 
fowl by the establishment of sanctuaries. 
Everyone over 16 years of age who hunts 
migratory waterfowl is required to have a 
Federal hunting stamp in his possession, 
affixed to the regular State hunting license 
or to a special certificate furnished by the 
postmaster if a hunting license is not re- 
quired. 

Not all the money for this restoration 
program, the Biological Survey points out, 
will come from the pockets of the sports- 
men, however, for the President, recognizing 
that wildlife, like the forests, is a valuable 
national resource, is planning to devote ad- 
ditional sums to extending the sanctuary 
system, The stamp sale will probab'y pro- 
vide funds ranging between $600,000 and 
$1,000,000 annually, according to estimates 
by the Biological Survey. 


WILD LIFE AND THE MOTORIST 


Strange events are taking p'ace on these 
warm summer nights while motorists follow 
winding mountain highways through the bear 
and deer regions of Pennsylvania. 

Returning to his home after a ride near 
Wellsboro, Charles Strayer told of a young 
buck deer standing calmly in the middle 
of an improved highway and forcing him 
to halt his car. 

When the car came to a standstill, the 
buck slowly approached, sniffed at the hood 
of the automobile, and then nibbled pretzels 
from the hands of Miss Sarah Holmes who 
occupied the car with Mr. and Mrs. Strayer. 
Strayer manages a brewery in Lock Haven, 
but he restricted the deer’s diet to pretzels. 

Driving along an isolated township high- 
way in Clinton County, Wilson Clark found 
himself face to face with a black bear sitting 
up in the middle of the road with mouth 
open and tongue wagging as if to say 
“Thou shalt not pass.” 

Increasing speed, Clark struck the bear 
amidships, bowled him over, and did not 
look back. 

Many of the deer do not meet motorists 
as considerate as the Lock Haven pretzel 
feeders. Patients in hospitals at both Lock 
Haven and Bellefonte have feasted upon 
venison recently as the result of the num- 
ber of deer killed by cars. 


GAME LAND PURCHASE 
(Continued from Page 5) 

(See Opposite Table and Table on Page 13) 
invited to two statements printed in this 
issue of the Game News, prepared by the 
Bureau of Refuges and Lands. One on 
this page shows the acreage of game lands 
acquired yearly since the land purchase 
program was started in 1920. Likewise it 
shows the amount of money actually ex- 
pended yearly for game lands. In the other 
statement, on page 13, is listed the acreage 
in the various blocks of State Game Lands 
distributed throughout the state and the 
present value of each block as estimated by 
the Bureau of Refuges and Lands. The 
estimate is considered very conservative. 
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BIOLOGICAL SURVEY MAKES 
CHANGES IN WILDLIFE BUREAU 


To promote more effectively an active na- 
tional movement toward wildlife restora- 
tion, J. N. Darling, Chief of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, has recently made changes 
in the organization. 

Consolidating the Division of Game and 
Bird Conservation and the Divisfon of 
Predatory Animal and Rodent Control, Mr. 
Darling has established a new unit desig- 
nated the Division of Game Management, 
under the leadership of Stanley P. Young, 
former head of the control unit, with 8 to 
12 regional directors who will administer the 
Bureau’s game and other wildlife manage- 
ment throughout the States. Leaders of 
predator and rodent control, refuge custo- 
dians, law-enforcement officers, and other 
field agents will be responsible to these re- 
gional directors. 

To keep the public acquainted with the 
accumulating facts and findings and with 
the activities of the Biological Survey, the 
chief has established a Division of Public 
Relations. In addition to giving attention 
to the press, the radio, public exhibits, and 
public speakers, the new division will keep 
watch of the bureau’s relations with the 
various regions and States. The Division of 
Public Relations includes a consolidation of 
the Office of Editorial and Informational 
Work and the office of Exhibits, Photographs, 
and Publication Distribution. 

To promote a national migratory water- 
fowl program, Mr. Darling has established 
a new unit to be called the Division of Mi- 
gratory Waterfowl. This division will plan 
for careful and thorough wildlife-refuge ad- 
ministration in the interests of the birds, 
the public, and the sportsmen. Immediate 
objectives will be emergency acquisition of 
refuge areas with the special funds avail- 
able, and the development of trained refuge 
custodians. For the present, however, exist- 
ing refuges remain under the supervision 
of the Division of Game Management. 


Auxiliary Game Refuge Keeper E. H. Cap- 
well, Wyalusing, reports the killing of a 
Snowy Owl by William Benjamin, of Terry- 
town. 





REPORTS FROM FIELD OFFICERS 

(Continued from Page 6) 
the miners to work. On his way out he 
heard a noise behind him and to his sur- 
prise he found that a beaver was following 
him. Being afraid it would be killed by 
one of the motors he caught it and notified 
me. I liberated it in Deep Creek.—LeEroy 
S. JONES. 


OWL KILLS GROUSE IN DAYLIGHT 


On Tuesday, May 22, while patrolling in 
the vicinity of Lookout and Equinunk, I 
stopped along the road near a pine thicket 
for the purpose of shooting some crows. 
After reaching the thicket where I intended 
to hide and call the crows, I heard them 
making a terrible commotion in the woods, 
so I decided to investigate. On nearing the 
scene of this disturbance I saw a nunnber 
of crows flying back and forth through the 
branches of a very thick pine tree, and 
there on the lower branches of this tree sat 
a very large horned owl apparently not pay- 
ing any attention to the crows at all but 
watching something on the ground. I 
watched for possibly two or three minutes, 
and all at once the owl dropped to the 
ground and then I saw that he had some- 
thing in his claws. I fired a shot which 
killed him and then upon investigating found 
that he had dropped from the branch and 
caught a grouse in his claws. By the time 
I reached the scene both the owl and the 
grouse were dead. I could not see the grouse 
from where I watched this performance but 
it must have either been sitting on the 
ground or on a very low branch of this pine 
tree.—M. R. MILLER, 


A FAIR DIVISION OF LABOR 


A certain prominent Pennsylvania business 
magnate went out this last bear season to 
round out his masterful career by killing a 
bear. After a sleepless night, during which 
he had manfully concealed his nervousness, 
an old bear hunter took him out for the 
day’s hunt. They soon came across tracks 
which the experienced sportsman enthusi- 
astically identified as fresh tracks of an 
unusually large bear. “Tell you the wise 
thing to do,” exclaimed the man of big busi- 
ness; “you go ahead and see where he 
went, and I'll go back and see where he 
came from.” 





STATE GAME LANDS 
ACREAGE ACQUIRED YEARLY AND COST 











gureau of Refuges & Lands May 31, 1954 
Area (Acres) Cost * 

Total For that Total 

Ca'tendar Year | Conveyed acquired conveyed to end 

during to end during of the 

| the year of year the year year 
1920 ..--- ; a 9,714.55 9,714.55 $27 ,589.02 $27 , 589.02 
== . -_ —— | 28,403.66 38,118.21 76,503.00 104,092.02 
a | 5,293.40 42,411.61 11,339.30 115,431.32 

Fiseal 
Year 

 -. 11,780.43 55,192.04 40,251.13 155,682.45 
SS a 30,827.23 86,019.27 88,343.47 244,025.92 
LEE ee a ee ee ne ae fC S fee 244,025.92 
TT tahingomaie 6,621.35 92,640.62 40,913.10 284 ,939.02 
1927-28 ...--.- 9,900.75 102,541.37 39,746.26 324,685.28 
1928-29 .....-- 42,865.98 145,407 .30 171,493.43 496,178.71 
1929-39 ....-.-- 28,144.10 173,551.40 120,680.53 616, 859.24 
| ON ee sethshebbalbapiommtens it 69,837.10 243 ,388.50 266, 394.32 883, 253.56 
EE ae — omic iiankcmneadect’ 76,753.27 320,141.77 288 , 008.79 1,171, 262.35 
1932-35 -- a , niasiniliids 44,630.70 364,772.47 167,195.45 1,338,457 .80 
a 61,802.30 426,574.77 202,573.37 1,541 ,031.17 





amount paid to the various grantors 


* Actual 


*" Does not include cost of surveys and title examinations. 
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STATE GAME LANDS 
ACREAGE IN THE VARIOUS BLOCKS OF LAND AND VALUE 


Bureau of Refuges & Lands 





May 31, 1934 




















Serial Acquired Total Estimated 
Number Acquired fiseal year acrezge value 
of County prior to June 1, 1933 acquired (buildings 
Lands June 1, 1933 to to not 
(Acres) May 31, 1984 | May 31, 1934 included) 
(Acres) 
12 | Bepeieed  ......«..- sins Medeiananinit teddies 21,656.70 71.50 21,728.20 $81,480.75 
13 | Re SE Ee 31,189.00 4,352.50 35,541.50 142,166.00 
14 Cameron .----- en ee ae eee LEE locwiendccwa deities 11,888.20 44,580.75 
24 TE IIIINOD,  Ssesevcdeguedeacnesooeberne 7,291.80 1,008.10 8,299.90 49,799.40 
5 | GGL Ree cs eee rg ae ene 6,288.55 25,154.20 
26 Bradford-Blair-Cambria -.------.------ SS ee eee 9,109.74 40,993.83 
28 OG escecjncdectateeentbebescnessas Sk 2 ee. ae 9,142.70 27,428.10 
29 RS ere ene oo do 2s Ae ees SE D6. a ncnuabictioes ae 8,718.51 | 32,694.41 
30 PE cacccencnstnmuapeneiad --- ie fg ees 11,572.08 | 40,502.11 
31 OER  onunisuadzenunpecudanbauanenen SO URI lou ccsanaenoniee 3,901.36 13,654.76 
33 RE ye. Se a LR ae %, 281.00 564.10 9,845.10 84,457.95 
34 oS RT a peeeeen enn Trails ee 8,800.00 | 30,800.00 
35 RRS PLES EE SR 3. teen Leen 6,744.35 | 45,524.36 
36 Bradford 11,456.60 661.40 12,118.00 | 42,413.00 
87 eae 4,088.32 | 108.40 4,141.72 | 15,531.45 
3 Monroe ) i: fOr 4,878.73 34,151.11 
39 Venango F BUI Thies wnnkatinscacte 7,092.58 | 46,101.77 
40 Carbon a tg ee 1,548.80 6,969.60 
41 Bedford eh Ft hoe 1,568.00 | 4,704.00 
42 POIROT: 0. < cuckencuesnan be sacwnsnen OGURA Ric ceccmmadicnas 4,606.00 | 25, 333 .00 
43 CO IS 6. ens ctdenie nociieia iii eens 952.00 | 170.60 1,122.60 11,787.30 
44 BIR GORNGOR  ocknncscctecadnewidpscesane pf eee eee 24 .074.10 | 96,296 .40 
45 VORGRES oan cencildinptenstebspcedauane Ty) See ee 3,071.70 20,273.22 
46 LORORIER oo. - 3c nccdscueoocnssédeeee 1 TOS {.24.. ESE 1,759.80 | 10,558.80 
47 WROD < 600<-.5-s ce miohniiensenniba ete A, 4 ee oe eee 2,060.00 | 8,240.90 
48 epee Oe BS eS a: eee 4,080.40 | 14,281.40 
49 Bedford-Fulton -....-......-.. Sig 2,989.80 | 148.40 3,138.20 | 15,691.00 
50 ND: picid wonnncameacgs-aeieeed mgs aieeee eS. | eee oe 1,484.70 | 8,165.85 
51 ee SAT SS Si. (Of 5 ee) eS 7,116.00 89,138.00 
52 RINDOREUCE-TEENS | 2c cciiecanandnxnssuanece 1,247.30 | 177.70 1,425.00 11,400.00 
53 Fulton onan +--+ = ----------------------- oe 3,724.7 970.00 4,294.70 | 17,178.80 
54 GOITER a cianiccdcninccahadccmancceamen CR 2 ae eee 18,725.00 | 121,712.50 
55 BE aiicndannndwadteainbnwesaieigenae FD: SR eaeey es Soaraee 1,800.20 | 6,300.70 
56 PEN asin kcianis ainiiine ees nnaaerede oe - ) eeee 1,390.40 | 14,599.20 
eb. , eres 19,065.30 |..........-.- 19,065.30 | 66,728.55 
58 PER SECRETE SES lp eee 8,883.30 | 31,091.55 
59 PEED casnncteanmdacaeceenwanel 6,656.20 |_____ siete 6,656.20 | 23,296.70 
60 RE” kaacccencacswindddsukngeketawemiesee > 3 5 eee 4,027.70 | 12,083.10 
61 (SERIA RES SPHERE AER ats Set es eee SEGA 8,142.20 | 32,568.80 
2 Ipeaeretecn emer: fei En 520.50 | 1,821.75 
63 RE 5 ackmatoue bbb a eeaast 2... ae 2,770.40 | 16,622.40 
64 IIT -Giliiw dniciicd winsaies auealpe eeaemapmis eM 5,916.20 __. ES 5,916.20 | 20,706.70 
65 EE tkSicncdnnnadasackomamanree ~ BGP Naccomdceucsn che 3,034.60 | 18,207.60 
IIR oie enscnttbanainesnisibionnicsn * SAE esi ncnsecdietinnn 3,292.60 | 9,877.80 
67 PON nie occa iste cena mas ose i. 7 eR Seen 1,177.70 | 3,827.52 
68 RIPON? Snaccnnniccmaniadaenbbecdasecs Sicha dkesheccuuess 3,005.70 | 15,028.50 
69 RAE) inti ciicnnnkecudhceen wg Rbodccmanniel 1,980.30 | 324.60 2,304.90 | 12,672.95 
70 UNE Ss cvcteahd wine ipetine ion anes ansitaal aida Scie Le 5 eae: 2,278.60 | 12,532.30 
71 Huntingdon 2 eee wn nn wn en en econ econ ncecese 1,348.90 642.50 2,011.40 | 6, .20 
72 Clarion --..--- reese SOs os ncicatinnes 2.019.00 | 13,123.50 
73 PERIREEE - Seb dasa sncned ademas sojudeehwontes 1,582.20 8,482.00 10,014.20 | 37,553.25 
74 CIT COOROO se nticdscandcnadentahcde Ci icnamcc Sa ans 6.043.40 | 39,282.10 
75 TN owenson’ on aivinsracanpicenedibinners 10,476.00 5, 224.90 15,700.90 54,953.15 
76 es A.) eas 2,095.20 7,333. 
7 ce ele ae EERE ES TEES AS CT , Ee 3,038.00 | 9,114.00 
78 a eas 8 a eee 720.70 | 2,882.80 
79 ORTNOTIG aon on onsen een neenscnuenesere 1,416.70 642.50 2,059.20 | 9,266.40 
80 Lebanon-Berks-Schuylkill  --.---.-------- OF i he one eee ar 2,907.30 | 15,990.15 
81 SRNR woo ec ae SS 3 EEE RD 617.80 | 2,162.30 
82 ENS © Secinckennccdnduaiednsyenanceiow i | APR 1,283.70 4,492.95 
83 Po, ET SPE 2. | SE SR 751.20 7,887.60 
S4 OR UREURDOTIORG ois osdn nc dansssccnnusebacia ce ) | ae 4,271.00 | 14 at F 
85 RE xdaicnueaiwelggainn ee uaiipaadioone san 251.00 595.60 846.60 | 4,656.30 
86 bn EEE GREE ERT els A a A 8,901.90 8,901.90 35,607 .69 
87 CINE | nics hentpendhancgetontomlowmin aie Dyin do eUe eke 1,123.80 1,123.80 | 4,495.20 
88 BE Bitte ins pir am entiation nein tna cen ee a 1,952.70 1.952.70 68,344.50 
89 ES EROS: Se eel oe | STS  l bY 9,545.70 9,545.70 33,409.95 
90 IIT oid ons sean detaaRiin kaise co Raneno Pe ulke padaaaas 2,338.60 2,338.60 8,185.10 
91 PM EUNEED: cammmaicisiiansmewex Pci clauacdeonnn 1,910.20 1,910.20 6,685.70 
92 i RES CARES ane Se omeren set rie sto) 9 ents aeamnenE on 2,276.50 2,276.50 10, 244.25 
93 | SE ae ene aa hr Fy a eee oF 4,717.10 4,717.10 21,226.95 
04 Clearfield apoio dons a epegeeveninan nia chi ahireiinansaate” No cack oper pactiie eulaced ae 1,008.40 1,008.40 35 
95 Butler wiwttibannehtbiascihannexsudevson  danamhitbacnoucdt 721.60 721.60 3,968.80 
96 (CO eee ae et my) eee . 1,376.00 1,376.00 | 7,568.00 
97 Bedford ermecewenesccncenseesencesease | ccwecewnnseccoen 2,170.00 2,170.00 6,510.00 
Ce Be ene NS ee . 844,772.47 61,892.30 498.574 .77 $) , 896 ,585.¢9 





KILLS BANDED GOOSE 


Hon. O. M. Deibler, Fish Commissioner, 
killed at Lake Mattemaskeet, N. C., during 
January of this year a Canada goose tagged 
by Jack Miner, the well-known Canadian 
naturalist, at Kingsville, Ontario. Mr. Miner 
had tagged the bird during the spring of 
1938. 


BEDFORD COUNTY SHOOT 


The Bedford County Game Protective 
Association will hold a trapshoot at Oster- 
burg on Saturday, August 4. The shooting, 
which will be held in conjunction with a 
general picnic, will begin at 9 A.M. and last 
until 6:30 P.M. 


MORE MONEY FOR RECLAMA- 
TION 


Word comes that Secretary Ickes has just 
notified Chief Darling of the Biological Sur- 
vey that $1,000;000 has been made available 
to the Biological Survey from P. W. A. funds 
for labor and material. Also that this money 
is entirely separate from the million prom- 
ised some time ago when a special com- 
mittee put a little pressure on. 

Further good news from Chief Darling is 
that he is in receipt of a letter from Secre- 
tary Ickes, with the signed approval of the 
President, authorizing the use of $5,000,000 
for the Beck Committee purposes. White 
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the sources from which the latter sum is to 
be drawn are not stated, it is assumed that 
it will come from the Department of Agri- 
culture’s sub-marginal land retirement funds. 

So after all the weeks of uncertainty it 
now looks as if real money were going to 
start reclaiming some of the country’s most 
valuable refuges that were so _heedlessly 
ruined through the misguided ideas of land 
development. 


JUNIOR CLUBS HIGHLY 
DESIRABLE 


There are lots of young men and boys 
who want to band together in the interests 
of wild life conservation. The trouble is 
they need the guiding hand of older sports- 
men to get them started on the right track. 
The following letter is self-explanatory: 
“Please send me information on how to make 
a junior sportsmen’s club in our vicinity. 
My purpose is to prevent trees from being 
cut down, prevent forest fires and wild 
flowers from being picked and also prevent 
beneficial birds from being killed. Many of 
the above things listed oceur in our vicinity. 
Last Saturday when I went for a hike in 
the forest I found two robins shot through 
the head. What a scandal and disgrace to 
our community! Something should be done 
to prevent this, and I hope to make a club 
of sportsmen between the ages of thirteen 
and eighteen who might he!p me to do so.”— 
ZIGMUND Kozon, Nanticoke. 





AN INVITATION 


A cordial standing invitation is extended 
to all affiliated sportsmen of Pennsylvania 
to attend and participate in the trap and 
.22 calibre target shoot held on Thursday 
evenings, beginning at 6:30 P. M., during 
the summer and fall, by the newly organized 
Carrick Sportsmen’s Association of Pitts- 
burgh. 

This Association, though only a year old, 
is a thriving one, taking in a few new mem- 
bers at each monthly meeting. Judging by 
the enthusiasm displayed at the weekly 
shoots the membership will soon be doubled. 

The club’s new shooting grounds are 
located on the Frank Wakefield farm on 
Route No. 51, about one mile east of Browns- 
ville Road intersection, adjoining the South 
Hills Country Club.—Atrpert C. SrarcuH, 
President. 





RED FOX ATTACKS FAWN 


When Albert Murtha, of C. C. C. 
Camp No. 90, was taking a stroll on 
Sunday, June 10th, he heard the cry 
of some animal in distress and upon 
investigating he found a red fox at- 
tacking a young fawn deer. Murtha 
approached close enough to hit the 
fox with a stone before it discovered 
his presence, and while he was fol- 
lowing up the wounaed fox trying to 
finish it off, the fawn escaped. One 
leg of the fawn seemed to be quite 
badly bitten. 
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REMINISCENCES | 


By H. H. SMITH 


M Y pipe has gone out, my paper has 
fallen unnoticed to the floor, and 
though my wife is nearby doing the dishes 
from the evening meal, and my boys are 
sitting on the floor near my feet playing 
with some mechanical toy, I feel unutterably 
lonely, as if I were in a world entirely 
apart from them. 

And as I think about it I realize that I 
really am for the time being in a realm 
which they can never share—the world of 
my past experiences. 

And the mood exists all because I went 
hunting today. 

As the mellow afternoon sun shown 
warmly through the autumn haze I stood 
again in the old field where many happy 
boyhood hours were spent, and a feeling of 
sadness came over me. Thirty-odd years 
slipped backward and I saw a pale, slender, 
sickly boy of perhaps ten years, dragging 
the old family shotgun out to the pine and 
chestnut woods where the red squirrels chat- 
tered and mocked at him, and the roar of 
the pheasants’ wings frightened him, and 
the rabbits almost refused to get out of his 
way. 

His grandmother had taught him how to 
load shells with light loads of black powder 
(smokeless was almost unknown then), and 
with these light loads he occasionally brought 
down an impudent red squirrel—and if the 
saucy fellow would wait long enough for 
the boy to get the old gun barrel over a 
limb or stump so he could sight it, for he 
was not strong enough to hold it to his 
shoulder. 

Then a year or so later he went home 
one day discouraged because the rabbits 
wouldn’t stop for him to shoot them, and 
his uncle laughed at him and told him to 
shoot anyhow as soon as he saw them jump. 

He went right back to the woods, and now 
being strong enough to point the gun, when 
a cottontail jumped he followed his uncle’s 
advice—and how he strutted home with that 
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first rabbit, and what a fuss his mother and 
grandparents made over it. 

But somehow after that the rabbits didn’t 
seem so friendly and he did not see so 
many of them. 

And then the first pheasant, shooting from 
the hip, at that, My! what an event that 
Wwas.... 

And I remembered as I gazed about the 
old field that twenty years had passed since 
I last stood here, and the words of that sad 
o'd song, “Just Twenty Years Ago,’ came 
to my mind, and with them the memory 
of pals of boyhood days who have journeyed 
on, and I found a tear suspiciously near. 

I thought how we boys used to come here 
and play cowboy and Indian, and roast 
potatoes and corn in our campfires; and I 
walked over to the lower edge of the field 
where the old slashing used to be and the 
Indians used to hide, but the berry bushes 
and brush and paths were all gone, and in 
their place nature had reared a forest of 
sturdy young maples. 

I looked the other way, and the hill where 
the pine woods stood was barren and deso- 
late, not even a stick left standing. The 
chestnut had died from the blight, and the 
beautiful pines from the axe, and fire and 
decay and erosion had left nothing but scars 
and a jumble of rocks. 

The little stream that had sprung to life 
in these woods and frolicked musically down 
the valley to where, a mile or so below, a 
dam of sods and stones had created an ol’ 
swimmin’ hole where we learned to swim 
and dive, and spent many happy hours in the 
heat of summer, getting sunburned and tan- 
ned (sometimes two ways), was now dried 
up at its source, though far below a small 
spring and the overflow from septic tanks 
perpetuated it in a slight semblance of its 
former beauty. 

I looked another way and the old oak 
grove seemed much the same. But as I 
approached I found that the stone wall where 
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the cowboys used to ambush the Indians and 
annihilate them with wooden guns had all 
been removed. 

I gazed across the valley to the big woods 
that used to shelter so many pheasants (as 
we called the grouse), and along the road, 
reflecting the afternoon sun, I could see a 
myriad of white spots that I knew were 
ecards forbidding me my childhood haunts. 
Everywhere I looked I saw white or yellow 
cards bearing the same notice. 

With heavy heart I started slowly through 
the oak grove, and there before me was a 
patch of huckleberry bushes. I remembered 
that it was on this very spot I had knelt 
twenty years ago, the last time I had been 
here, when I had brought a little woman 
who had just sworn to love and honor me, 
and from these bushes we had picked the 
berries for our first can of fruit. 

I walked on through the grove which ap- 
parently had not changed, but all around 
it the town had stretched out great ten- 
tacles, and everywhere I looked, not far 
away were human habitations, and at the 
far end of the grove where once was pasture 
now lay a new ribbon of concrete on which 
heavy trucks roared by and shining pleasure 
ears hissed on their way, while overhead a 
couple of huge noisy things circled on broad 
wings, carring men within their metal and 
fabrie bodies. 

I looked again at the grove. It, too, bore 
its share of the forbidden cards, but it now 
belonged to an old schoolmate, and he had 
gladly given permission to hunt in it. 

I thought again of that puny boy, and I 
realized that other changes also had taken 
place. A keen interest in physical culture 
and outdoor sports had transformed the 
slender, sickly child into a robust, healthy 
man, and the old fashioned double had been 
replaced by a modern pump gun, and the 
rabbits no longer ran from him with im- 
punity. 

Then I thought of New Year’s Day eight- 





een years ago, when the little woman who 
had helped pick the huckleberries had lain 
on a bed, pale with pain, and a little 
squirming bundle a few days old lay be- 
side her. I had never pothunted, and never 
violated the law, but that day I found a 
rabbit under a board pile, and rabbit stew 
was her New Year’s dinner,—incidentally, 
the first rabbit she had ever tasted. 


And now I remembered that I must hurry 
home, for the little squirming bundle of 
that New Year’s Day was now two inches 
taller than his dad, and he would soon be 
home from high school and would want the 
pump gun to tote around in the woods near 
home. 

But the old folks were no longer here to 
glory in his first bag, and he had to be 
sixteen and have a license before he could 
do the things his dad had done at a much 
earlier age. 

Time was flying. I hastened to the edge 
of the grove, and there, in a little black 
house made of steel and glass, was a little 
woman who greeted me with a smile and 
laughed at the suspicious moisture in my eyes. 
And I knew that nowhere could I find sym- 
pathetic understanding except from men with 
a touch of sentimentality, whose boyhood 
days had been lonely. 

I got in the little black house and we 
rolled away, and a short time later I turned 
the gun over to that other stalwart boy 
and he came back with a nice gray squirrel. 

Wel!—the years have brought their joys— 
and their sorrows; and I don’t know that I 
would change them if I could. 


The woods knowledge and _ experience 
gained while building that frail sickly boy 
into a hundred and ninety pound man is 
sought after by strangers in various parts 
of the country. But sitting here tonight, if 
I could have one wish I’d like to go back 
thirty years and for just one day be again 
that puny boy, dragging the old shotgun 
around, thrilling to the roar of flushing 
grouse, the chattering of the squirrels, and 
the scamper of the rabbits’ feet in the dry 
leaves. 


The spring that bubbled ’neath the hill, 
Close by the spreading beech, 

Is very low, ’twas once so high 

That we could almost reach; 

And kneeling down to get a drink, 
Dear Tom, I started so 

To see how much that I was changed 
Since twenty years ago. 


Some now are in the churchyard laid, 
Some sleep beneath the sea, 

But few are left of our old class, 
Hacepting you and me; 

And when our time shall come, dear Tom, 
And we are called to go, 

I hope they'll lay us where we played 
Just twenty years ago. 


HAWK LOST ITS DINNER 


Mrs, Herbert Dana, of North Eaton, Wyo- 
ming County, reports an unusual manner in 
which she and her husband obtained a fish 
for dinner. They saw a hawk flying over 
with a fish in its talons, evidently just cap- 
tured in the river. An eagle spied the hawk 
and gave chase, and so close became its pur- 
Suit that the hawk dropped its prey. The 
Danas picked it up and had fish for dinner 
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From Boy Killer to Boy 
Naturalist 


OBODY who knows him needs to be 

told that the normal boy is a _ born 
“killer.” A very large part of his normal 
racial inheritance is from some caveman an- 
cestor who killed not only because he must 
kill to live himself, but killed like a weasel, 
from sheer love of killing. And because of 
this racial inheritance from ancestors little 
above the most savage brute’s level, the boy 
who is normal takes to a stone or airgun— 
and later on to firearms—as naturally as a 
duck takes to the water Or an eagle to the 
air, and tries to kill everything that moves. 

And there is no use whatever in trying to 
“cure” him of killing things, or trying to 
kill, by scolding and denouncing him as 
“little fiend,’—or even by a _ good old- 
fashioned spanking. 

But, after all, the boy is at bottom even 
more interested in animals alive than in 
animals dead,—the main difference to him is 
that he can hold the dead one in his hand, 
while the live one flees him. . 


And it takes no special genius, only a bit 
of patience and common sense, to take ad- 
vantage of this interest and convert the boy 
from a killer to a boy naturalist, intensely 
interested in wild life, keenly observant of 
all the phases of form and color and habit. 
Though this is only one of the many aims 
of the Boy Scout movement, for instance, 
this organization has found it easy to change 
the whole viewpoint of tens of thousands of 
boys and awake an intense interest in the 
life of the wild. 

And once this interest is aroused, the 
budding naturalist inevitably develops an 
equally intense protective interest, and feeds 
and protects wild life not because Dad or 
the law orders it, but because he thoroughly 
enjoys it. The little girl who stopped to 
look at some dead kittens and indignantly 
exclaimed, “Some _ perfectly good cats 
spoiled,” after all expressed an attitude 
easily developed in the child toward all life. 

“Catch them young,” and the next genera- 
tion will need less game law enforcement. 








“THE GOOD OLD DAYS” NOT SO 
GOOD 


Game was not abundant, after all, in “the 
good old days.” The stories of enormous 
kills usually simply mean that a game hog 
then as now made a slaughter of far more 
than his just or logical share. We seldom 
hear of the others who found very little left 
to kill. 

Even in early colonial days, as far back 
as 1730, we find the State of Maryland 
forced to provide for a closed season on 
deer (except for friendly Indians), with 
provisions as strict as in these days, to pre- 
vent their extermination. 





FRIEND PHEASANT 


The North Dakota Fish and Game 
Commission keep on exhibition 259 
grasshoppers taken from one pheas- 
ant’s stomach. 

And in the five counties of that 
state where there are ten times as 
many pheasants to the square mile 
as in the rest of the state there has 
not been a single corn crop failure 
due to grasshoppers or cutworms 
since the pheasants became so abund- 
ant, whereas such crop failures have 
been frequent in sections of the same 
state with few or no pheasants. 














Backyard Rabbit Raising Experiments of the Lititz Sportsman’s As- 


sociation. 


Charles Kissinger, member of the club’s Game Committee, 


says they are having excellent success. 





HERE AND THERE 
WITH THE SPORTSMEN 





SPORTSMEN HOLD OUTING 


O N Sunday, June 24, nearly one hundred 
bird dog owners gathered at Roy 
Pennypacker’s summer home situated in the 
beautiful Clarks Valley, near the Associa- 
tion Spring Field Trial grounds, to enjoy a 
day’s outing. 


John Passmore was chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee composed of C. A. 
Neidheimer, W. L. Rockey, Charles Forrer, 
H. E. Ruhl, H. G. Garman and John Parks 
and an excellent program was provided. 


Beginning at 10:00 A.M., a kitten ball 
game between the owners of setters and 
pointers was called off, to enjoy a_ buffet 





Dr. D. H. Nissley Judging the All-Age Class 





Winners of Puppy, Derby and All-Age Classes 


lunch and beverages. This was followed by 
an informal bench show that proved to be 
of even higher class than expected, fifty dogs 
competing. There were thirty-one entries in 
the English Setter Class, six puppies, seven 
derbies, and eighteen all age. 

English Setters, 31 entries: Puppy Class 
—Ilst, Dan’s Frush, owner James Morrow; 
2nd, Harrisburg Dash, owner, Fred Dinger; 
8rd, Nugymns’ Gladstone Dan, owner, John 
Siebold. Derby Class—ist, Clarks Valley 
Dan, owner, W. L. Rockey; 2nd, Gladstone 
Lady Princess, owner, John Frehn; 3rd, 
Fritz’s Dan, owner, M. D. Smith; 4th, Brook- 
field Chase, owner, H. G. Garman, All Age 
Class—l1st, Mike “L’’, owner, Capt. Robert 
Lutz; 2nd, Chief Mohawk Frush, owner, 
Charles Fox; 3rd Roger’s Pal, owner, Capt. 
Robert Lutz; Best of Breed—Mike “L”, 
owner, Capt. Robert Lutz. 

Pointers, 14 entries: Puppy Class—1st, 
Anthracite Jake, owner, Dr. P. F. Perfect; 
Derby Class—ist, Anthracite Jake, owner, 
Dr. P. F. Perfect; 2nd Wiconisco Fred, 
owner, Mark Spacht; 3rd, Eagle Win, owner, 
Robert Bell. All Age Class—i1st, Marietta 
Joe, owner, Dr. E. K. Tingley; 2nd, Marietta 
Tom owner, Dr. E. K. Tingley; 3rd, Anthra- 
cite Jake, owner, Dr. P. F. Perfect; 4th, 
Penbrook Don, owner, H. E. Ruhl. 

Irish Setters, 5 entries: Puppy Class—tst, 
Bantry Boy’s Con, owner, Dr. E. E. Darling- 
ton; 2nd, Bantry Boy’s Pat, owner, M. D. 
Smith. All Age—l1st, Jack O’Leary’s Law, 
owner, M. D. Smith; 2nd, June O’Leary’s 
Law, owner, M. D. Smith. Best of Breeds— 
1st, Marietta Joe, owner, Dr. E. K. Tingley: 
2nd, Mike “L’”, owner, Capt. Robert Lutz; 
and 38rd, Jack O’Leary’s Law, owner, M. 
D. Smith. 

Dr. D. H. Nissley, of Lancaster, the owner 
of many great dogs bearing the Red Rose 
before their names, and a member of the 
association, was asked to judge the dogs. 
His work was commendable and applause 
greeted his decisions, Ribbons and valuable 
dog equipment were given as prizes to the 
winners. 

Following the bench show, trap shooting 
was indulged until nearly dark. Ernest E. 
Harwood, Executive Secretary of the Game 
Commission, demonstrated to the gallery that 
he qualifies as an expert shot. Mr. Robert 
Rell, of Gettysburg, and C. A. Neidheimer, 
former national contenders, had high scores. 
Other high scorers were Capt. Robert E. 
Lutz, Dr. E. K, Tingley, Mark Spacht, Roy 
Pennypacker, John Parks, Dr. Ritzman and 
W. L. Rockey. 

Supper was served, after which the crowd 
soon left for their homes, having enjoyed a 
perfect outing.—P. L. ReaGan, Secretary. 








DOG TRAINING SEASON BE- 
GINS AUG. 1—ENDS FEB. 28 
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